
LEA. 

6* Hazard, or effect of leaping. 

Methinks, it were an eafy leap 
To pluck bright honour from the pale-fac’d moon. Shak. 

You take a precipice for no leap of danger. 

And woo your own deftruaion. Shakefpeare's Henry VIII. 

Behold that dreadful downfal of a rock. 

Where yon old fiftier views the waves from high ! 

’ Fis the convenient leap I mean to try. Dryd. Theocritus . 

L e ap-fr° g . n.f [leap and frog.] A play of children, in 
which they imitate the jump of frogs, 
s, ^ ^ could win a lady at leap-frog , I Ihould quickly leap 
into a wife. Shakefpeare's Henry V. 

Leap-year. n. f 

Leap-year or bi(Textile is every fourth year, and fo called from 
its leaping a day more that year than in a common year: 
fo that the common year hath 365 days, but the leap-year 
366 ; and then February hath 29 days, which in common 
years hath but 28. To find the leap-year you have this 
rule : 

Divide by 4; what’s left (ball be 
For leap-year o ; for paft 1, 2, 3. Harris. 

That the fun confifteth of 365 days and almoft fix hours, 
wanting eleven minutes ; which fix hours omitted will, in 
procefs of time, largely deprave the compute; and this is 
^ the occafion of the biflextile or leap-year. Brown's Vulg. Err. 

’I o LEARN, v. a. [leojinian, Saxon.] 

1. To gain the knowledge or (kill of. 

Learn a parable of the fig-tree. Mat. xxiv. 32. 

He, in a (horter time than was thought poflible, learned 
both to fpeak and write the Arabian tongue. Knolles. 

Learn , wretches ! learn the motions of the mind. 

And the great moral end of humankind. Dryd. Perfius. 

You may rely upon my tender care. 

To keep him far from perils of ambition: 

All he can learn of me, will be to weep 1 A. Philips. 

2. To teach. [It is obfervable, that in many of the European 
languages the fame word fignifies to learn and to teach; to 
gain or impart knowledge.] 

He would learn 

The lion (loop to him in lowly-wife, 

A leffon hard. Spenfer's Fairy Queen, h. i. 

You taught me language, and my profit on’t 
Is, I know not how to curfe : the red plague rid you. 

For learning me your language. Shakefp. Tempef. 

A thoufand more mifchances than this one, 

Have learn'd me how to brook this patiently. Shakef. 

Haft thou not learn'd me how 


To make perfumes ? 


Shakefpeare's Cymbeline. 


Ye might learn in us not to think of men above that which 
is written. 1 Cor. iv. 6. 

To Learn, v. n. To take pattern. 

Take my yoke upon you, and learn of me ; for I am meek 
and lowly. Mat. xi. 29. 

In imitation of founds, that man (hould be the teacher is 
no part of the matter; for birds will learn one of another. 

Bacon s Natural Hi/lory, N°. 237. 

Learned, adj. [from learn.] 

1. Verfed in fcience and literature. 

It is indifferent to the matter in hand, which way the 
learned (hall determine of it. Locke. 

Some by old words to fame have made pretence : 

Such labour’d nothings, in fo ftrange a ftyle, 

Amaze th’ unlearn’d/ and make the learned fmile. Pope. 

The learned met with free approach, 

Although they came not in a coach. Swift. 

The beft account is given of them by their own authors : 
but I truft more to the table of the learned bifliop of Bath. 

Arbuthnot on Coins. 

2. Skilled ; (kilful; knowing. 

Though train’d in arms, and learn'd in martial arts. 

Thou chufeft not to conquer men but hearts. Granville. 

3. Skilled in fcholaftick knowledge. 

Till a man can judge whether they be truths or no, his 
underftanding is but little improved: and thus men of much 
reading are greatly learned, but may be little knowing. Locke. 

Learnedly, adv. [from learned.] With knowledge; with 
(kill. 

Much 

He fpoke, and learnedly , for life; but all 

Was either pitied in him, or forgotten. Shakef H. VIII. 

The apoftle feemed in his eyes but learnedly mad. Hooker. 

Ev’ry coxcomb (wears as learnedly as they. Swift. 

Learning, n.f [from learn.] 

1. Literature; (kill in languages or fciences ; generally fcho¬ 
laftick knowledge. . . 

Learning hath its infancy, when it is almoft childim; 
then its youth, when luxuriant and juvenile ; then its ftrength 
of years, when folid ; and, laftly, its old age, when dry-and 

exhauft. • Ba ‘ m ’ s WW- 

To tongue or pudding thou haft no pretence, 

Learning thy talent is, but mine is fenfe. Prior. 

As Moles was learned in all the wifdom of the Egyptians, 
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lo it is manifeft from this chapter, that St. Paul was a » 
mafter in all the learning of the Greeks. Benile \ rJ'J'*' 

2. Skill in any thing good or bad. ' 

An art of contradi&ion by way of fcorri, a learning w ] ler . 
with we were long fithence forewarned, that the miferabl- 
times whereunto we are fallen (hould abound. p}‘ r 
Le'arner. n.f. [from learn.] One who is yet in his n-d? 
ments; one who is acquiring fome new art or knowledo- 
The late learners cannot fo well take the ply, exceptdt'b 
in fome minds that have not differed themfelves to fix /Baw 
Nor can a learner work fo cheap as a (kilful practiced artift 

t /r an * Graunt's Bills of Morta l 

LEASE, n.f [laijfer, French. Spelman.] 

1. A contract by which, in confideration of fome payment a 
temporary pofteftion is granted of houfes or lands. * * 

Why, coufin, wer’t thou regent of the world, 

It were a (hame to let this land by leafe. Shakefpeare. 

Lords of the world have but for life their leafe , 

And that too, if the leffor pleafe, muft ceafe. Denham . 
I have heard a man talk with contempt of biffiops leafes 
as on a worfe foot than the reft of his eftate, 1 Swift 

2. Any tenure. ‘ 

Our high-plac’d Macbeth 

Shall live the leafe of nature. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

Thou to give the world increafe, 

Short’ned haft thy own life’s leafe. Milton . 

To Lease, v. a. [from the noun.] To let by leafe. 

Where the vicar leafes his glebe, the tenant muft pay the 
great tithes to the redtor or impropriator, and the fmall tithes 
to the vicar. Ay life's Parergon. 

To Lease, v. n. [lefen, Dutch.] To glean; to gather what 
the harveft men leave. 

She in harveft us’d to leafe ; 

But harveft done, to chare-work did afpire, 

Meat, drink, and two-pence, was her daily hire. Dryden. 
Le'aser. n.f. [from leafe.] Gleaner; gatherer after the reaper. 
There was no office which a man from England might 
not have ; and I looked upon all who were born here as 
only in the condition of leafers and gleaners. Swift* 

LEASH, n. f. [ leffe , French ; letfe , Dutch ; laccio, Italian.] A 
leather thong, by which a falconer holds his hawk, or a 
courfer leads his greyhound. Hanmer . 

Holding Corioli in the name of Rome, 

Even like a fawning greyhound in the leajh , 

To let him (lip at will. Shakefpeare's Coriolanus. 

What I was, I am; 

More draining on, for plucking back; not following 
My leajh unwillingly. Shakefpeare's Winter's Tale. 

The ravifhed foul being (hewn fuch game, would break 
thofe leajhes that tie her to the body. Boyle. 

2 . A tierce; three. 

I am fwom brother to a leajh of drawers, and can call 
them all by their Chriftian names. Shakef. Henry Vd. 

Some thought when he did gabble 
Th’ad heard three labourers of Babel, 

Or Cerberus himfelf pronounce 

A leajh of languages at once. Hudibras , p. i. 

3. A band wherewith to tie any thing in general. 

Thou art a living comedy; they are a leajh of dull de¬ 
vils. Dennis's Letters . 

To Leash, v. a. [from the noun.] To bind; to hold in a 
ftring. 

Then (hould the warlike Harry, like himfelf, 

Affume the port of Mars ; and, at his heels, 

Leafit in like hounds, (hould famine, fword, and fire, 
Crouch for employment. Shakef. Henry V. 

Le'asing. n.f [leaye, Saxon.] Lies; falfhood. 

O ye fons of men, how long will ye have fuch pleafure in 
vanity, and feek after leafing ? Pf a l- * v - 2 * 

He ’mongft ladies would their fortunes read 
Out of their hands, and merry leafings tell. Hub. Tale . 

He hates foul leafings and vile flattery, 

Two filthy blots in noble gentery. Hubbard's Tale. 

That falfe pilgrim which that leafing told. 

Was indeed old Archimago. Spenf. Fairy Queen* 

I have ever narrified my friends 
With all the fize that verity 
Would without lapfing fuffer : nay, fometimes, 

Like to a bowl upon a fubtle ground 
I’ve tumbl’d paft the throw; and in his praife 
Have almoft ftampt the leafing. Shakef Coriolanus* 

As folks, quoth Richard, prone to leafing. 

Say things at firft, becaufe they’re pleafing; 

Then prove what they have once afferted. 

Nor care to have their lie deferted : 

Till their own dreams at length .deceive them* 

And oft repeating they believe them. 

Trading free (hall thrive again, , p^/Wr 

Nor leafings lead affright the iwain. Gay sP«Jt«« - 

Least, adj. the fuperlative of little. [heyr, Saxon. 

Wallis would perfuade us to write lefi, that “ “ 7 ^ 
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analogous to tefs; but filrely the profit U not tvorth the 
change.] Little beyond others; fmalleft. 

C I am not worth/ of the leajl of all the “ “ “ 

*’a man can no more have a pofitlve idea of the greater 

than he has of the leaf fpace. t , L f de ’ 

Least, adv. In the lowed degree; in a degrte below others ; 

lefs than any other way. 

He refolv’d to wave his fuit, . 

Or for a while play leajl in fight. Hudibras, p. u 

Ev’n that avert; I chufe it not; . , ^ , 

But tafte it as the leajl unhappy lot; Dryd. Kmght s Tale. 
No man more truly knows to place a right value on your 
friendfliip, than he who leajl deferves it on all other accounts 

than his due fenfe of it. 1 °P e s Lett ‘ r fJ 

Jit T fast l To fay no more; not to demand or affirm 
Jt Leastwise, i more than is barely fufficient at the lowcft 

de Upon the mail they faw a young man, at leajl if he were 
it man, who fate as on horfeback. . ., y-*.-iey. 

Every effea doth after a fort contain, at leaftwifc referable, 
the caufe from which it proccedeth. ~oo. ct , . 

The remedies, if any, are to be propofed from a conitant 
courfe of the milken diet, continued at leajl a year, i emple. 

A fiend may deceive a creature of more excellency than 
himfelf, at leaf by the tacit permiffioii of the onmiicient 
g e j ncr> Dryden s Dedication to Juvenal. 

Let ufeful obfervations be at leaf feme part of the fubjeeft 
of your converfation. Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 

Le'asy. adj. [This word feems formed from the fame root 
with loifir, French, or loofe.] Flimfy ; of weak texture. 

He never leaveth, while the fenfe itfelf be left loofe and 
j ga jy Afcham's Schoolmafer. 

Le'ather. n.f [hrSeji, Saxon ; leadr, Erfe.] 

8. Dreffed hides of animals. 

He was a hairy man, and girt with a girdle of leather about 
his loins. 2 Kings i. 8. 

The (hepherd’s homely curds, 

His cold thin drink out of his leather bottle ; * 

Is far beyond a prince’s delicates. Shakef Henry VI. 

And if two boots keep out the weather. 

What need you have two hides of leather . Prior . 

2. Skin ; ironically. 

Returning found in limb and wind, 
t Except fome leather loft behind. Swift. 

Le'a thercoat. n.f. [leather and coat.] An apple with a 
tough rind. 

There is a di(h of leather coats for you. Shakef H. IV. 
Le'atherdrESSER. n.f [leather and drejfer .] He who drefles 
leather. 

He removed to Cumae ; and by the way was entertained 
at the houfe of one Tychius, a leather-drejfer. Pope. 

Leather-mouthed, adj. [leather and mouth.'] 

By a leather-mouthed fi(h, I mean fuch as have their teeth 
in their throat; as, the chub or cheven. Walton's Angler. 
Le'athery. adj. [from leather.] Refembling leather. 

Wormius calls this cruft a leathery (kin. Grew's Mufesum. 
Le'athern. adj. [from leather.] Made of leather. 

I faw her hand ; (he has a leathern hand, 

A free-ftone colour’d hand: I verily did think 

That hef old gloves were on. Shakefp. As you like it. 

The wretched animal heav’d forth fuch groans. 

That their difeharge did ftretch his leathern coat 
Almoft to bin ding. Shakef. As you like it. 

In filken or in leathern purfe retain 

A fplendid (hilling. Philips. 

Le'atherseller. n.f. [leather and feller.] He who deals in 
leather, and vends it. 

Leave, n. f [leape, Saxon; from lypan, to grant.] 

I. Grant of liberty ; permiffion ; allowance. 

By your leave, Ireneus, notwithftanding all this your care¬ 
ful forefight, methinks 1 fee an evil lurk unefpied. Spenfer. 
When him his cleared Una did behold, 

Difdaining life, defiring leave to dye. Spenfer. 

I make bold to prefs upon you. 

—You’re welcome; give us leave, drawer. Shakefpeare. 
The days 

Of Sylla’s (way, when the free fword took leave 

To afl all thal it woukl Bmj. Jobnfon’s Catalinc. 

I hnce happy fnake ! that in her fleeve 
May boldly creep, we dare not give 
Our thoughts fo unconfin’d a leave. Waller 

No friend has leave to bear away the dead. Dryden. 
Offended that we fought without his leave, ) 

He takes this time his fecret hate to (hew. ’ Dryden 
One thing more I crave leave to offer about fyllo^ifm be¬ 
fore I leave it. } & 

I muft have leave to be grateful to any who ferves meflet 
mm be never fo obnoxious to any party: nor did the torv 
party put me to the hardfhip of aiking this leave. P of J 
3- barewel; adieu. 

I ake leave and part, for you muft part forthwith. Shak 
Evils that take leave. 
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On theft departure, nidft of all ftew evil. SBahJpt 

There is further compliment of leave taking between rraiice 
and him. Shakefpeare's King Lear. 

Here my father comes ; 

A double bleffing is a double grace; 

Occafion fmiles upon a fecond leave . Shakefp. Hamlet. 

But my dear nothings, take your leave. 

No longer muft you me deceive. Suckling . 

Many ftars may be vifible in our hemifphere, that are 
not fo at prefent; and many which are at prefeilt (liall take 
leave of our horizon, and appear unto fouthern habitations. 

Brown's Vulgar Err ours, h. iv. c. 13; 

To Leave, v. a. pret. I left \ 1 have left. [Of the derivation 
of this word the etymologifts give no fatisfactory account ] 

1. To quit; to forfake; 

A man (ball leave his father and his mother, and cleave to 
his wife. Gen. ii. 24. 

When they were departed from him, they left him in great 
difeafes. 2 Cbron. xxiv. 25. 

If they love lees, and leave the lufty wine, 

Envy them net their palates with the fwine; B. Johnfon. 

2. To defert; to abandon. 

He that is of an unthankful mind, will leave him iii danger 
that delivered him. Eccluf.xx ix. 17. 

3. To have remaining at death. 

There be of them that have left a name behind them. 

Eccluf. xliv. 8. 

4. Not to deprive of. 

They (till have left me the providence of God, and all the 
promifes of the gofpel, and my charity to them too. Taylor. 

5. To fuffer to remain. 

If it be done without order, the mind comprehendeth lefs 
that which is fet down; and befides, it leaveth a lufpicion, 
as if more might be laid than is exprefied. Bacon. 

Thefe things muft be left uncertain to farther difeoveries 
in future ages. Abbot's Defcripticn of the World. 

Who thofe are, to whom this right by defeent belongs, 
he leaves out of the reach of any one to difeover from his 
writings. Locke. 

6. Not to carry away. 

They encamped againft them, and deftroyed the increafe 
of the. earth, and left no fuftenance for Ifrael. Judg. vi. 4. 

He (hall eat the fruit of thy cattle ; which alfo (hall not 
leave thee either corn, wine, or oil. Deut. xxviii. 48. 

Vaftius gave ftridf commandment, that they (hould leave 
behind them unneceffary baggage^ Knolles's Hifory. 

7. To fix as a token or remembranee.- 

This I leave with my reader, as an occafion for him to 
confider, how much he may be beholden to experience. Locke. 

8. To bequeath ; to give as inheritance. 

That peace thou leav'f to thy imperial line. 

That peace, Oh happy (hade, be ever thine; Dryden . 

9. To give up ; to refign. 

Thou (halt not glean thy vineyard; thou (halt leave them 
for the poor and ftranger. Eev. xix. 16. 

If a wife man were left to himfelf, and his own choice*, 
to wiflh the greateft good to himfelf he could devife ; the fum 
of all his wi(hes would be this. That there were juft fuch a 
being as God is. Tillotfon , Serm; i 0 

10. To permit without interpofition. 

Whether Efau were a vaflal, I leave the reader to judge. 

11. To ceafe to do; to defift from. 

Let us return, left my father leave caring for the affes and 
take thought for us. L * x 

12. To Leave of. To defift from ; to forbear. ’ 

If, upon any occafion, you bid him leave off the doing iff 

any Thing, you muft be fure to carry the point Locke 
In proportion as old age came on, he left off fox-hunting! 

Addifon's Spectator, N°. ur 

13. T* Leave off. To forfake, 5 * 

He began to leave off fome of his old acquaintance, his 
roaring and bullying about the ftreets : he put on a ferious 

a,5 L T _ Arbuthnot's Hi/lory of John Biill 

14. To Leave out. To omit; to negletft. 

My good Camillo ; 

I am fo fraught with curious bufinefs, that 

I leave cm 'ceremony. Shakefp. Water's tale 

Shun they to treat with me too ? 

No good lady. 

You may partake ; I have told ’em who you are 
1 (hould be loth to be left out , and here too ^ 7 /* 

What is fet down by o/der and divifmn doth temS{* 
that nothrag „ left cut or omitted, but all is there S 
, , Befriend till utmoft end 

Of all thy dues be done, and none left cut 
tre nice morn on the Indian deep 
From her cabin’d loop-hole peep. 

We aflt, if thofe fubvert 
Reafon s cftablffh’d maxims, who affert 
That we the world’s exiftence may conceive, 

ough >ve one atom out of matter leave. Blackn 
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